PAINTING                                    ^
coes on the porch of this Cathedral in 1882, Fartusov, the architect
in charge of the work, discovered in them such striking "Italiana"
that the committee for the restoration, headed by the historian
Zabelin, accused Fartusov of fraud and positively forbade him to
continue the work. The restoration was then entrusted to Safonov,
a professional icon painter, who destroyed for all time the ancient
frescoes, and nothing remains but the photographs taken of them
by Fartusov. It was these photographs that enabled Kondakov to
describe the frescoes as "quasi-Italian," and Grishchenko to com-
pare the characteristic faces and gestures represented on them with
the works of the Italian Quatrocento. The landscape, the facial ex-
pression, the headdress, and the manner of wearing the garments,
were absolutely contrary to the tradition of Dionysius.
This breach of tradition was not confined to a single case alone.
After the great fire at Moscow, in 1547, it was necessary to paint
new icons for the Cathedral of the Annunciation and to redecorate
the palace with frescoes. Artists were brought from Pskov to do the
work, and in a short time new icons, some painted in Moscow and
others at Pskov, replaced the old ones. But the Muscovites were
disturbed by these images and Viskovaty, Ivan IV's state secre-
tary and one of the best-educated men of the day, indignantly ex-
pressed to the Tsar his doubts as to the merits of the new trend in
icon painting. He resented the artists* painting "according to their
own understanding and not according to sacred tradition: the
same subject was treated in various ways, so that although the
subjects of several icons might be identical each was painted dif-
ferently; they no longer abode by the ancient custom of putting an
inscription on the icon, and introduced into the painting besides
sacred subjects some profane images." One of the icons that
aroused Viskovaty's indignation has been preserved up to the pres-
ent day. It is a complex icon, painted on four panels and represent-
ing didactic subjects, which 'indeed were new in the Russia of that
period, although for a long time well known in the Orthodox
South and East. As early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries
we see abstract themes illustrating prayers, dogmas, the liturgy,
etc,, being treated symbolically and even mystically, but In Moscow
they were introduced only during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen-
turies. Their origin can be traced back to the art of the Greek